The  Contest of Ideals

between the two organic bodies, and even more between
the souls resident within them. The death of an individual
does not immediately kill the cells of his tissue, nor does
the destruction of a crowd kill its units. The purpose of
war is to overthrow not the fighting units but the crowd
itself.

Before war can arise there must exist two opposing
crowds. That suffices. It is not necessary that there
should be a definite issue for them to fight about. As a
rule modern nations seem to fight for some principle, and
issues in politics or war appear to arise out of a contest
of ideals. Yet it may be argued that this is only an appear-
ance, and that in fact it is issues that beget ideals as often
as ideals beget issues. It has been said that any war is
justified by a good cause. It has also been claimed that
any cause may be justified by a good war. Two similar
independent crowds in contact will be hostile to one
another even if that hostility is the only ideal of which they
are conscious. This is evident in the case of mobs, which,
if they do not coalesce and are not prevented, always fall
to fighting. Thus, no sooner had Uruguay finally obtained
its independence from Spain than the followers of the
two leading local generals fell upon one another and
divided the newly-born nation into two factions. They
fought at first for no principle, merely calling themselves
Whites or Reds for purposes of convenience. But the
parties thus formed exist to-day. Opposing ideals caught
them, but did not create them. The Whites became
the country party, the Reds the party of the towns; the
Whites clericals, the Reds anti-clericals.1 It is an excel-

1 Lord Bryce's "South America,'* p. 358.
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